altogether, and as there seemed to be no other satisfactory route around the lake, he determined to go directly across it. The idea, however, was not his own. Mr. William Hood, the chief engineer of Collis P. Huntington, had suggested it, some years before, and had even drawn plans for an air line across the lake on embankments and trestles; but the estimated cost of the work was very great, and Mr. Huntington had only begun it, M.r. Harriman, however, soon satisfied himself that the saving which might be made in the running of trains would cover liberal interest on the cost of the improvement, and he therefore directed Mr. Kruttschnitt to complete the construction of the cut-off at once. It proved to be a task of tremendous difficulty. Although the greatest depth of the Great Salt Lake was only thirty-two feet, it had a very insubstantial and treacherous bottom, and many times in the progress of the work the fills and trestles seemed about to be wholly swallowed up in abysses of quicksand and mud. But persistence and unfaltering resolution won out at last, and on the 26th of November, 1903, Mr. Harriman and fifty prominent officials of the Pacific roads assembled at Ogden to celebrate the completion of the great undertaking. By the building of this cut-off, the maximum grades between Ogden and Lucin were reduced from ninety feet per mile to twenty-one feet per mile; four